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“The attractive binding, the clear bold text 
. make the book a delight from the artistic 
point of view. The text is no less notable. 
This handsome book is the first of a series of 
Latin textbooks that take the Latin language 
out of its realm of dead languages and the life 
of the Romans out of a dead past and make 
the study of both an indispensable aid to any 
thorough evaluation of our modern economic 
and cultural life.... All in all, ... the most 
attractive text seen in many a long day.” 


—Journal of Education 
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REVIEWS 


An Intellectual and Cultural History of the 
Western World. By Harry Elmer Barnes, 
with four contributing authors: Bernard 
Myers (Art), Walter B. Scott and Edward 
Hubler (Literature, in part), Martin Bernstein 
(Music) ; pp. xx, 1250, 17 double plates. New 
York: Random House, 1937. $5.00 


The readers of CW may find this book of inter- 
est for several reasons. To classicists general 
surveys of intellectual life are of interest because 
such surveys enable us to see the classics set in 
a living framework—too often the classical world 
seems a world apart. Again it is of interest to 
see what proportion of such a survey is set aside 
for a consideration of classical culture—in a way 
this enables us to see in concrete form the impor- 
tance attached to our field by a scholar outside 
of that field. Moreover every such survey raises 
anew a question of the technique of covering in 
a single work (whether of one volume or more) a 
long period. Should various portions be allotted 
to experts in the various fields, or should the work 
be done by one man? The first system has many 
advantages—particularly the avoidance of the 
factual error inevitable when a scholar is out of 
his own field. A prime example of this system is 
to be found in The Cambridge Ancient History. 
The second system has the advantage of preserv- 
ing a single point of view. Moreover such a work 
is possible only for a man whose knowledge is 
extremely wide and that width of knowledge often 
illumines the work as a whole, and avoids the 
narrow point of view. The present book falls 
between the two classes, but partakes mainly of 
the characteristics of the second—Dr. Barnes is 
responsible for the outlines and most of the 
material. The reviewer read with great interest 
the medieval and modern section, but in much of 
this section is unable to speak critically of its 
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quality. The remainder of this discussion will 
therefore be confined largely to part two: ‘Classi- 
cal Thought and Culture: The Beginnings of 
Scepticism’ (115-272). 

This section is in many ways a brilliant piece 
of writing. The point of view is fresh and often 
provocative. A new slant is given to the discus- 
sion of many familiar problems. Certain sections 
are particularly worthy of attention: e.g. The 
Greek Heritage from the Orient (117-119); Sci- 
entific Achievements of the Greeks (151-160) ; 
Roman Science (206-214); Roman Law (228- 
232); The Material Basis of the Decline (257- 
258); The Popularity of Hellenic Metaphysics 
and Neoplatonism (262-265). Several sections on 
the other hand are particularly poor: Hellenic 
Art (178-190); The Influence of Roman Culture 
(197-203) ; The Importation of Hellenic Thought 
and Culture (203-206). The reviewer does not 
wish to indulge in carping criticism, but it does 
seem that many of the errors of detail could have 
been corrected. Some of these are noted below. 

Thessaly was out of the general current of 
Greek life and can not be cited as luxurious and 
stagnant (118). Alexandria can hardly be called 
the most tolerant of cities, nor did Buddhism 
flourish there (119). The division of Greek lit- 
erature into four periods ending in 146 B.c. 
ignores the Graeco-Roman period and_ such 
authors as Lucian; to interpret the theme of the 
Iliad allegorically is anachronistic—that inter- 
pretation was added later (166). Prometheus is 
erroneously classed with the mortals (170). It 
is confusing to discuss Polybius between Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon (175-177). The description 
of the Greek stage seems to follow the extremely 
doubtful theory that it had a high stage (180). 
The irregular plan of the Erechtheum was not 
due to the numerous dedications in it, nor was 
the Parthenon one of the seven wonders of the 
world (183). Many statues other than the 
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Hermes can be assigned to definite ancient artists, 
and the certainty of the ascription of the Hermes 
to Praxiteles has lately been doubted (186). The 
Cnidian Aphrodite (it is incorrect to use the 
Roman name Venus for this early Greek statue) 
is not the prototype for all later statues of Aphro- 
dite or Venus (186). For Minerva Alea read 
Athena Alea; the heads by Scopas are noted, not 
for ‘bulging eyes’, but for eyes set deep in their 
sockets (187). The painting of Greece was 
hardly ‘primarily a figure art executed in a 
sculpturesque manner’ (188). The story of 
Laoco6n and his sons does not occur in Homer 
(189). 

Inadequate means of transportation was not a 
cause for the fall of Rome (197). Epirus was a 
district not a city (197). The remarks on the 
extent of the Roman Empire are confused: Pom- 
pey did not penetrate far into Asia; the empire 
attributed to Augustan times (cf. 241) is really 
the empire at its greatest extent under Trajan, 
as a glance at the map on the front cover page 
shows; Rome never held the eastern section of 
Alexander’s empire; it is unadulterated non- 
sense to say that Rome ‘established the tradition 
of world conquest by force of arms’ (200). For 
Danube read Rhine, for Priam read Anchises 
(203). For Flaminius read Flamininus; Cato 
the Censor may have studied Greek, but he did 
not succumb to its literature; it need not be 
‘inferred’ that a treatise of Cicero was entitled 
De Officiis; Cato the Younger was the great- 
grandson of the Elder Cato; the vision (sic) of 
Anchises in the Aeneid is not a statement of 
Zeno’s creed (205). For Vispanius read Vip- 
sanius; the De Re Rustica of Varro is extant 
(209). A large proportion of the information in 
Horapollo seems to be drawn from popular Egyp- 
tian lore rather than from Aristotle and Pliny 
(214). Cicero did not write the Consolations of 
Philosophy, nor is it just to berate him as a social 
snob because of one passage taken out of context 
(222). Numen was not used as an adjective 
(224). For Cimber read Celer (237). It is in- 
correctly stated that Cato wrote before poetry 
at Rome was influenced by Hellenic models (243). 
The account of Livy’s defects is too harsh to be 
accurate; for Agrippa read Agricola (245). To 
call Suetonius the last Roman historian of any 
consequence ignores the accurate Ammianus 
(246). In Roman times the influence in the east 
was Parthian, not Assyrian (251). Trajanic 
relief sculpture is more important and better 
than Augustan (253). It is absurd to imply that 
the Romans were the first imperialists (254) — 
what of the Egyptian, Assyrian and Persian em- 
pires? The inefficiency of provincial administra- 
tion is overemphasized, and the provincial reor- 


ganization of Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius and 
Hadrian is ignored (254-255). The praetorian 
guard was concentrated at Rome under Tiberius, 
not under Trajan (259). 

3ibliographies for books such as this are 
always difficult to compile. Those in the present 
book seem anomalous: if they are, as is stated, 
a list of selected readings, they are too long and 
quite unbalanced. There are some curious omis- 
sions, such as The Cambridge Ancient History. 
The citations in the notes are sometimes too 
sketchy to be readily intelligible (163, 179, 184). 

There are in the book 17 double plates, of which 
two are in the classical section. The illustrations 
printed on a tan background are unattractive and 
add little to the book. So little can be illustrated 
by such a limited number of plates that it might 
have been better to omit them entirely. The illus- 
tration listed as a restoration of the Acropolis is 
a restoration of the precinct of Zeus at Olympia 
(opp. 192). The Laocoén group shows the old, 
incorrect restoration of the right arm of Laocoén 
(opp. 193). 

It is the impression of the reviewer that there 
are fewer errors in the latter part of the book, 
but the sum of the errors in the classical section 
is too large, even for a book of this sort. This 
is particularly to be regretted because of the 
merits of a book which vividly covers so much 
ground with less calling of names than is gener- 
ally to be found in such a synthesis. It is to be 
hoped that a second edition will be forthcoming 
which will eliminate the blemishes of the first. 


WILLIAM C. McCDERMOTT 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


La vallée du Spercheios des origines au _ Iv° 
siécle. By Yves Béquignon; pp. xv, 398. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1937. 80fr. 

This noteworthy volume is a searching study of 
one of the most controversial regions of Greece 
and the reader becomes acutely aware of the di- 
verse opinions of scholars, ancient and modern, 
on almost every topic presented. The contents are 
divided into three main parts: I geography; 
II prehistory; Ill classical era, chiefly fifth and 
fourth centuries. The ninety-one pages of Part I 
form a valuable contribution, for few indeed are 
the travellers who have explored this valley, and 
Béquignon does it with a skill and thoroughness 
which call forth our admiration. The subjects 
range over a wide field—geology, boundaries, 
passes, Spercheios River (depths, crossings, 
changing colors, etc.), Malian Gulf, climate, liv- 
ing conditions, malaria, meteorological reports, 
rainfall, temperature, winds, etc. The book is a 
mine of information. The twofold character of 
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the valley, the river lowlands and the mountain- 
ous regions, is stressed. It was constantly being 
subjected to opposing influences from the North 
and South, and it became not a place of unity, 
but one of variety, not a secluded, inaccessible 
area but a scene of changing traffic and move- 
ments of peoples. Here we meet with a new 
conception of this region. Despite the ring of 
mountains around it and the partially inac- 
cessible nature of Othrys and Oeta, for example, 
the author asserts that intruders into the valley 
were never impeded in any way. In fact the only 
obstacle he admits is the snow! Certainly the 
mountains did not prevent barbaric inroads at 
various times and the constant flow of commerce 
in peaceful days. Yet from the time of Leake on, 
every traveller to this region writes about its 
inaccessibility. Another interesting point is that 
the road past Varybope and not the Phourka 
Pass was the chief highway from North to South. 
How else explain the elaborate system of forts 
which the author has traced along the southern 
frontier ? 

Part II is the least satisfactory, but the critic- 
ism lies with the lack of material and not the 
method of treatment. Only one of the three 
mounds, Lianokladi, has been slightly examined; 
the others not at all. Because of our increasing 
knowledge of prehistory in the Aegean basin we 
can study the meagre finds from the Spercheios 
Valley with renewed interest, but until further 
and much-needed excavations are undertaken any 
study of the prehistoric material must be neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory. The Neolithic, Bronze, and 
Iron Age finds are treated in relation to the larger 
Greek area, and such questions as the appearance 
of Urfirnis Ware, the complex problem of Minyan, 
the extent of Mycenaean influence, the relations 
with Boeotia are discussed. This is hardly the 
place to enter into an argument with the author, 
but there are many details of this period which 
invite discussion. The rest of Part 11 deals with 
Homeric questions, the Dorians, three important 
religious centers (Hypati, Thermopylae, Oeta) 
and the growth of their cults. Attention should 
be drawn to the excellent account of the site of 
Anthela, a place seldom visited (Grundy ex- 
cepted), presumably because of fever. Through- 
out the book the extraordinary ability of 
Béquignon as a topographical scholar is apparent. 
Would there were more of his kind! 


Part 111 deals with recent topographical studies 
(1932-34) and gives more precise information on 
the comments of Strabo, the religious and mili- 
tary importance of Thermopylae, the identifica- 
tion of Trachis (with rejection of Stahlin’s view), 
and the elaborate system of forts. I do not 
know of any other work which offers so complete 


a study of the lines of defense which developed 
on the frontiers in a vain attempt to resist 
Thessalian, and later Macedonian, dominance. 
Then follows the picture of the decline, and rav- 
ages of the river and malaria, and a series of 
military expeditions, beginning with the Lamian 
War, which brought final ruin to the valley. 
The reader can only be filled with a sense of 
appreciation for the appearance of this much- 
needed study of a little-known region. Lack of 
space prevents a discussion of many points which 
do not seem convincing. One thing is clear— 
practically every site and every event is a moot 
point. The author in assembling and discussing 
these divergent theories has produced in effect 
a review of controversial material. The book is 
rich in bibliography and I find no essential 
omission. The supplementary material includes 
three appendices on sites, indexes of contents, 
inscriptions, ancient and modern authors, and 
twenty plates, nineteen plans and three poor 
maps. In a work of this sort which is over- 
whelmingly topographical good maps are indis- 
pensable and it is regrettable that such poor 
cartography appears. It detracts from an other- 
wise excellent publication. But, taken as a whole, 
here is a book of outstanding merit which will 
remain along with Stahlin’s Das Hellenische 
Thessalien as a landmark in scholarship. 


HAZEL D. HANSEN 
Stanford University 


Stanford University, Cal. 


The Music of the Sumerians and their Immedi- 
ate Successors the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
By Francis W. Galpin; pp. xv, 110, 12 plates. 
Cambridge University Press (New York: Mac- 
millan), 1937. $7.50 


It is with great admiration that we open this 
new book by a man who in spite of his age has 
not stopped working, who has actually tried to 
conquer new countries for musicology, who has 
taken the trouble to learn cuneiform writing as 
well as the Sumerian and Akkadian language. 

Certainly, nobody familiar with the extraordi- 
nary difficulties of the subject will expect a defini- 
tive solution of the innumerable problems which 
arise. The main task consists in gathering the 
few actual instruments excavated from Mesopo- 
tamian tombs as well as the instruments and 
musical scenes figured in cuneiform ideograms 
and on reliefs and seals, and in comparing them 
with the names given in contemporaneous texts. 
This is particularly difficult because the names 
mentioned in the texts and inscriptions are rarely 
clarified by accompanying epithets. Some of them 
bear determinative prefixes, such as su ‘skin’, or 
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era ‘copper’, but even indications of this kind 
are not frequent. Thus we cannot agree with 
Canon Galpin’s optimism when he believes in the 
trustworthiness of his attributions. In fact, I 
see but one secure equation: the Sumerian name 
lilis, in Akkadian lilissu, is written on a late 
Babylonian seal above the figure of a drum stand- 
ing on the ground and reaching up to the waist 
of its player (a type best known from East 
Africa); it is carved to form a plinth, a short 
foot, and a large and deep kettle. 

Jf this is strictly the only name which can be 
attributed to a well-defined instrument, there is 
another name which certainly cannot mean what 
it is said to mean: a-da-pa, Akkadian adapu, in- 
terpreted as ‘timbrel’, is sometimes preceded 
by the determinative wrudu ‘copper’; but the 
word me-ze, in Akkadian mezu, likewise inter- 
preted as ‘timbrel’, has the skin-determinative 
su, and ‘adapu and mezw’ are united in some 
texts. It would be hard to believe that the 
Sumerians and Babylonians would have ex- 
plained, in the same sentence, the name of one 
of two similar drums by the material of the 
beaten surface, and the name of the other one by 
the material of the frame. And one more point: 
all the names claimed for drums by Canon Galpin 
have either the skin or the copper determinative; 
why has none the sign for clay or wood? 

In general the information given by determina- 
tives seems to be unreliable. The name uh, for 
instance, is preceded by a very flat triangle. 
Galpin reads it as a flat cup drum such as the 
clay drums found today in India and Persia. 
But why, then, is the triangle the wrong way up, 
i.e. the long side—for the skin—standinyg 
vertical and the obtuse angle at the left, instead 
of being at the bottom? Or take the well-known 
name balag whose determinative consists of two 
lines crossing each other in an acute angle. 
Does this really mean an hour-glass drum? If 
so, does it prove that in all following centuries 
and even milleniums of Mesopotamian history 
this conventional sign was in fact the effigy of 
what one called a balag? Besides, the interpre 
tation seems to me to be extremely risky; crossed 
lines are frequent in all ideographic systems. 
And above all among the many drums repre- 
sented by Sumerian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
sculptors, we meet no cup drum and no hour-glass 
drum! 

If, thus, the drum lilis has a unique position, 
it is particularly interesting also from a general 
point of view. The existence of the same footed 
drum in Eastern Central Africa might emphasize 
a recent theory, according to which the great 
monarchies of that country have preserved many 
features of the ancient Sumerian language and 


civilization. A second argument could be found 
in a linguistic relation which Canon Galpin 
quotes without looking for any cultural connec- 
tion. On a tablet from ca. 300 B.C., now in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, the God of 
Heaven, Anu, is addressing Ishtar in her capacity 
as a goddess of battle, and says: ‘Let the arrow 
pass through, piercing heart and entrails like an 
ukku’. The cuneiform ideogram employed for 
this word means ‘to pipe on a flute’. Now, a 
Bantu word uku is likewise used for ‘blowing a 
wind instrument’, and the sound of the whistle 
blown by Bantu tribes in war and incantation 
is believed by them ‘to penetrate the heart (of 
the evil-doer) who is frightened and will fall and 
die’. 

We must deny ourselves the discussion of the 
countless problems which arise in connection with 
Mesopotamian instruments. But Galpin does not 
confine himself to this subject. He is captivated, 
just as I was, by the fact that a script which 
seems to be musical has been preserved in a 
series of cuneiform symbols accompanying a 
poetical text on a clay plaque in the Berlin 
Museum, and on a fragmentary duplicate of it 
in the British Museum. I myself attempted, 
thirteen years ago, to decipher it. It was only 
an attempt, and Canon Galpin was right to re- 
new it. But his conclusions are no more con- 
vincing than mine were. This is not the place 
to discuss them, but a better solution and, I hope, 
a definitive one, will be offered by me in a paper 
which is to be published in the near future. 

CurT SACHS 

New York University 


Altetruskische Plastik. 1, Die menschliche Ge- 
stalt in der Rundplastik bis zum Ausgang der 
orientalisierenden Kunst. By Georg Hanf- 
mann; pp. 135. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1936 
Hanfmann has treated the representation of 

the human figure in Etruscan plastic art from 
750 to 650 B.C. Before making a brief survey 
of the contents of the book I should like to make 
some remarks of a formal character. The author 
has erred in the orthography of some Italian 
names, e.g., Circolo dei Monili, Poggio Renzo; he 
writes alternatingly Tarquinii, Tarquinia, Cor- 
neto-Tarquinii. The official name of the town 
today is Tarquinia. It is regrettable that the 
author has not been able to provide his book 
with illustrations. One who has not at his dis- 
posal an extensive library of Etruscan archaeol- 
ogy can hardy use the book. 

The author rightly states that our most press- 
ing task in Etruscan archaeology is to collect and 
classify the finds. In ‘Voretruskische Plastik in 
Italien’ (2) he discusses some idols from Italic 
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graves in the Alban hills. As-their chronology is 
very uncertain, we must take them with some 
reservations. On page 3 he make an astonishing 
remark: ‘Die Brunnengriaber gelten gewoéhnlich 
als italisch’. Who doubts that the tombe a pozzo 
are Italic? After some words about the relatively 
unimportant Egyptian influence he passes to 
Oriental art and its importance for the Etruscan 
(8). We have to reckon in Etruria on one hand 
with imported objects, and on the other with 
imitations of Oriental art. As imported objects 
he regards the three alabastra from the so called 
Tomb of Isis (now in London) and the famous 
blue pyxis, likewise from Vulci (now in Berlin). 
It seems to me impossible that these alabastra, 
stylistically so different, are products of one and 
the same workshop. As to the dating of the 
pyxis, the accompanying finds (all in Berlin) 
cover a lapse of time from approximately 700 to 
600 B.c. Concerning Oriental influence the au- 
thor writes (8): ‘Manchmal ergreift er |i.e., the 
Italic style| orientalische Motive; andere Werke 
zeigen einheimische Motive in orientalischen 
Gewand; Werke italischen Stils mit italischen 
Themen; und schliesslich die Gruppe, die sich 
in Motiv und Gestaltungsart nachahmend an 
den Orient halt: das sind die vier Stufen der 
Durchdringung, die wir verfolgen wollen’. One 
wonders what the third group has to do in a 
treatment of Oriental influence on Etruria. Fur- 
ther on in the book the author discusses this 
group under two chapter headings: ‘Italische 
Motive’ and ‘Italischer Stil’. In ‘Orientalisierende 
Plastik’ (15) there is a treatment of imitations 
of Phoenician objects and of the ivory carvings. 
I doubt whether there was a local workshop in 
Tivoli in Etruscan times. Under the heading 
‘Italische(?) Motive im orientalisierenden Stil’ 
(85) the author inclines to regard the bust as an 
Italic creation. He then treats at length the 
sculptures from the Tumulo della Pietrera (37). 
The opinion that they find their origin in the 
Italic stele needs more documentation. In his 
treatment of ‘Orientalische Motive im italischen 
Stil’ (54) the author gives a classification of 
oriental motives; nackte Frauen, bekleidete 
Frauen, minnliche Figuren, etc. In making an 
attempt to classify the Italic motives (‘Italische 
Motive’, 91) he states that there exist hardly 
any set types. As for style (‘Italischer Stil’, 94) 
the early Italians show very little feeling for 
plastic forms and are interested in plastic fig- 
ures only if they can be used as handles, pend- 
ants, etc. Therefore I think we can hardly speak 
of an ‘italischer Frihstil’ in plastic art. As to 
stylistic evolution (‘Datierung und Entwicklung’, 
104) the author expresses the opinion that the 
early Italians were the first to accept the oriental 


motifs, and that only later (about 680) did the 
Etruscans make their entry into the field of art. 
Is that possible? The concluding chapter contains 
a comparison between Etruria and other art 
provinces of Italy. 

I have paid special attention to some of the 
points where I do not agree with the author; 
lack of space has prevented me from giving my 
reasons in full. However, it is quite certain that 
Hanfmann’s book, as he hopes in his Preface, 
will prove very useful in reopening discussion 
on Etruscan art. 

AKE AKERSTROM 

Uppsala University 

Uppsala, Sweden. 


Inscriptiones Italiae: Volumen XI, Regio XI, 
“asciculus 1, Augusta Praetoria. Curavit Piero 
Barocelli; pp. xx, 68. Roma: La Libreria dello 
Stato, 1932 
The inscriptions in this fascicule come from 

Aosta and from the surrounding country, south- 

eastwards as far as Ivrea (Eporedia), westwards 

to the Little St. Bernard, and northwards to the 

Great St. Bernard. Out of 152 only nineteen have 

never been published before and most of these 

are from stamped tiles or bricks. Nevertheless 
it is a great advantage to have all the epigraphic 
remains from this area grouped together, the 
more so as the editing has been performed by 

Barocelli with exemplary care. Not only is there 

a complete list of earlier editors (xvii-xix), but, 

where relevant, references are given to these 

earlier writers and collectors at the beginning 
of each inscription. On pp. 67-68 the numbers 
in C.I.L., Pais’ Supplementa Italica, and the 

Notizie degli Scavi are set out with the corre- 

sponding numbers in the present publication; 

while pp. 63-66 contain full indices, thus making 
the fascicule self-contained and extremely handy 
to use. 

The actual contents are not exciting. Most of 
the inscriptions are sepulchral or votive, and 
imperial, municipal, and military titles are few 
in number. Attention may, however, be drawn 
to no. 6, which proves that some of the Salassi, 
who had been thoroughly crushed in 25 B. C., par- 
ticipated in the founding of the colonia Augusta 
Praetoria in the same year. No. 8 is part of a 
dedication in honor of Augustus’ ill-starred 
grandson, ©. Caesar. Since it describes him as 
princeps iuventutis, pontifex, and consul desig- 
nate, it must have been set up between 6 and 1 
B.C. In no. 11 a worthy merchant, P. Vinesius 
Kirmus, who had held the local offices of quaestor, 
aedile, and duumvir munerarius, is commemo- 
rated by his two children, who add the couplet, 
for which parallels elsewhere can be adduced, 
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Dum vixi quaesi; cessavi perdere (t)um qum 
Mors intercessit. (N)unc ab utroque vaco. 


Legions mentioned by name are the I! Italica 
(63), xm11 Gemina (68), IV Macedonica (77), VI 
Victrix pia fidelis, and XxII Primigenia (96). 
The identity of legio xv (92), whether Apol- 
linaris or Primigenia, is doubtful. All these 
military units, like the cohors v Asturum (72), 
were stationed on the northern or northeastern 
frontiers, mostly along the Rhine. It is note- 
worthy that the legionary soldiers and centuri- 
ons, and also the prefect of the fifth cohort, 
returned to their home country on the expiration 
of their service. 

Among dedications to divinities we may note 
one to the obscure Dominae (59), elsewhere 
called Matronae, and one to Mithra (5); _ the 
interpretation of the laconic I M as invicto Mith- 
rae may be regarded as certain, although some 
earlier editors had proposed Isidi matri or Iovi 
maximo. But the great majority of tituli sacri 
are in honour of Jupiter Poeninus and even more 
commonly of Poeninus alone. Specialists in 
Roman religion must decide whether this last is 
simply an abbreviation for Jupiter Poeninus or 
whether the identification of the dread and mys- 
terious mountain-god of the Alps with Jupiter 
was a secondary development. In one instance 
(86) Jupiter Poeninus is associated by the wor- 
shipper with the numina Augustorum, presum- 
ably Marcus Aurelius and Verus. 

A map of the area, many good illustrations in 
the text, and three plates add to the attractive- 
ness and value of this well-produced publication. 


M. L. W. LAISTNER 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Mareus Agrippa, Organizer of Victory. By 
F. A. Wright; pp. 268. New York: Dutton, 
1937. $2.50 
Professor Wright is admittedly popularizing 

the material presented in two recent scholarly 

works! on the life and times of this outstanding 
character of the beginning of the Empire. He 
presents Agrippa as the ever-loyal, ever-modest, 
and remarkably capable associate through whom 
so many of the policies, achievements, and monu- 
ments generally attributed to Augustus were con- 
ceived and executed, and to whom only recently 
has been given due and proper credit. He divides 
his treatment as follows: Early days, Caesar’s 


1 Meyer Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa, a Biography 
(Columbia dissertation, 1933); Daniel Rudolf, M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa. Eine Monographie (Breslau 
dissertation, 1933). 


inheritance, Sea power and the pirates, Panem et 
circenses, Actium, The master builder, The or- 
ganization of the Empire, The household of 
Augustus, Gaul and Spain, and The last years. 

Several sections of the work are excursus, e.g. 
on pirates (50-64), On Antony (102-117), on 
aqueducts (148-153). The interpretation (69) 
of Horace (Car. 1.11.4-6) where Wright refers 
‘oppositis . . . pumicibus’ to the concrete barriers 
of the Portus Julius seems very questionable, and 
his estimate of that poet as one who paid only 
‘lip-service’ to Augustus’ code of morality and 
‘preferred the company of Syrian dancing girls 
to that of the Sabine mothers whose praise he 
sung’ (195) is absurd. Few misprints were 
noted: Archaean for Achaean (54), Aniot Vetus 
for Anio Vetus (143), the for that (?) (192), 
and Marseilles founded in 600 A.D. for 600 B.c. 
(213). 

The work is well written and interesting, but 
the reviewer believes that Dr. Reinhold’s mono- 
graph, although shorter and fully documented, 
not only gives a more complete and more accurate 
picture of Marcus Agrippa, but is also more inter- 
esting even for the general reader. 

R. P. JOHNSON 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Perseus, A Study in Greek Art and Legend. By 
Jocelyn M. Woodward; pp. xiii, 98, plates, ill. 
Cambridge University Press (New York: Mac- 
millan), 1937. $3.00 


For those of us who are interested in the 
continuation, or rather revival, of popular inter- 
est in the classics, this volume, small as it is, 
points the way. No attempt is made to settle 
problems or to impose the learning of the author 
upon the reader, yet in a gentle way the develop- 
ment of the Perseus myth, both in literature and 
the graphic arts of antiquity, is presented as a 
delightful story intermingled with absorbing 
questions, for the intelligent reader, of popular 
tastes and artistic development. The fact that 
these questions concern the ancient Greeks and 
Romans by no means separates them from mod- 
ern life and the present swing of popular taste 
from the ‘academic’ to the ‘modern’ style in both 
art and literature. We can follow similar changes 
in the examples of vase-paintings illustrated by 
Mrs. Woodward, contrasting the realistic and cir- 
cumstantial representation of the mid-fifth cen- 
tury B.C. with both the earlier schematic method 
and the later naturalistic but softened and psy- 
chological treatment. It is gratifying to read 
that ‘at a later stage we shall see the artist with 
much greater power to reproduce things as they 
appear, a gift that is to prove as dangerous as 
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the proverbial Three Wishes’ (51). There can 
be no doubt but that realism rang the knell for 
Greek vase-painting which reached its height, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, in the schematized 
and tectonically decorated black-figured works 
of Exekias and his followers. 

Some of the literary references to the myth 
of Perseus are given in translation. They range 
from Hesiod to John of Antioch. It is unfortu- 
nate that the author has not given them in 
chronological order. Some of the quotations from 
Pausanias could well have been omitted, in par- 
ticular 1.21.3; 1.23.7; 2.20.7, none of which add 


to the myth in any way. It is interesting to 


observe in the sources given changes of taste 
similar to those illustrated by the graphic ex- 
amples. Bare statement (schematization) gives 
place to circumstantiality (realism) which in 
turn is replaced’ by rationalization (psychological 
approach). 

The lack of an index is understandable in such 
a volume, as is also the omission of footnotes for 
most of the statements made concerning the 
development of Greek Art. The lack of publica- 
tion date and place, however, is not understand- 
able in the bibliography on page 93. Perhaps 
the present volume will be the inspiration for a 
definitive study of the myth of Perseus and other 
Greek heroes. 

DONALD F. BROWN 
New York University 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. The system of abbreviation 
used is that of Marouzeau in L’Année Philologique. For list 
of periodicals regularly abstracted and for full names of 
abstractors see the index number to each volume of CW. 


Ancient Authors 
Homer. Krause, Wilhelm—lIlias B 340 und das 
Schriftproblem bei Homer. A strict interpretation 
of the line requires that the ‘thoughts and counsels 
of men’ be written down before they are destroyed 
in the fire. Therefore the poet was familiar with 


writing. 
WS 55 (1937) 180-181 (Wallace) 


Jerome. Sofer, Johann—Das Hiecronymuszeugnis 
liber die Sprachen der Galater und Treverer. The 
Celtic speech survived both in Galatia and in Trier. 
Jerome travelled or resided in Galatia and Trier, 
and was especially interested in languages. There- 
fore his statements regarding the language of the 
Galatians and of the Treveri resulted from first hand 
information, although he was familiar with Varro 
and Lactantius who had treated Galatia. 

WS 55 (1937) 148-158 (Wallace) 


Lucretius. Rostagni, Augusto—Ricerche di _ bio- 
grafia lucreziana. 1. La cronologia. According to 
Jerome Lucretius was born in 94 or 96 B.c., and died 
in his forty-fourth year, i.e. in 51 or 538. This con- 
flicts with the statement in the Suetonian Life of 


Vergil that Lucretius died on the very day when 
Vergil assumed the toga virilis, in the second consul- 
ship of Pompey and Crassus (55). From this state- 
ment and Cicero’s letter (Ad Q. fr. 2.9), 55 has been 
generally accepted as the date of Lucretius’ death. 
Rostagni believes that the tradition of Lucretius’ 
death anno aetatis XLIIII is sound, and points out 
that Jerome placed Vergil’s assumption of the toga 
in the year 53, not 55. This favors the year 53 for 
Lucretius’ death, and 96 for his birth. Moreover the 
Mss of the Suetonian Life give Vergil’s age at the 
time of Lucretius’ death as xviIl, which has been 
emended to xv. Rostagni accepts the xvII, which is 
in accord with Jerome’s chronology, and rejects the 
reference to the consulship. Suetonius apparently 
believed that Vergil’s assumption of the toga at the 
age of 17 and Lucretius’ death coincided in the year 
53. The faulty reference to the consulship came 
from a different and later source (perhaps Donatus 
himself), and had no place in the original Suetonian 
Life. The Life ascribed to Philargyrius correctly 
omits the reference to the consuls of 55. (To be con- 


tinued.) 
RFIC 65 N.S. 15 (1937) 25-31 (Duckworth) 


Persius. Lackenbacher, Hans—Persius und die 
Heilkunde. Examination of four passages referring 
to disease and medicine and a comparison with per- 
tinent passages in Celsus leads to the conclusion that 
Persius’ physician friend, Claudius Agaturinus (or 
Agathyrnus), is not to be identified with Agathinus 
of the pneumatic school, which Celsus did not recog- 
nize. The identification with Claudius Agathemerus 
is likewise rejected. The disease involving swelling 
with bile in 2.12 ff. is either insanity or dropsy. 

WS 55 (1937) 130-141 (Wallace) 


Quintilian. Beare, W.—Quintilian VI. iii. 47 and 
the Fabula Atellana. Defence of the traditional 
reading obscura against the emendation obscena 
accepted by some editors and literary historians. 
CR 51 (1937) 218-215 (Coleman-Norton) 


Stesichorus. Ferrari, Walter—Stesicoro Imerese 
e Stesicoro Locrese. A thorough analysis of the evi- 
dence concerning the life of Stesichorus. The belief 
of Wilamowitz in a Locrian Stesichorus who flour- 
ished at the beginning of the fifth century cannot 
stand. Ferrari accepts the tradition and believes 
that the poet was Stesichorus of Himera, who lived 
between Aleman and Simonides. 

Ath 25 (1937) 229-251 (Duckworth) 


Tacitus. Walter, Fritz—Zu bheiden Plinius und 
Tacitus Agric. 28. Several ingenious textual emenda- 


tions. 
WS 55 (1987) 193-196 (Wallace) 


Tertullian. D’Alés, Adhémar—Tertullien hellén- 
iste. Careful examination of Tertullian’s references 
to Greek poetry, philosophy, and history shows his 
literary studies to have been disappointingly super- 
ficial. His vocabulary, however, reveals strong Greek 
influence in its numerous non-Latin words, some 700 
of which are listed. 

(Heller) 





REG 50 (1937) 329-362 


Literary History. Criticism 
Bickel, E——Malae ‘Zauberin’ von der Medea in der 
rom. Tragédie. 
RhM 86 (1937) 384 (Allen) 
Finley, John H., Jr.—Milton and Horace. Milton’s 
opinion that his purposes as a poet resembled Hor- 
ace’s and that the sonnet in his hands could approx- 
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imate the Horatian ode is demonstrated on the basis 
of general principles and particular’ instances. 
Milton addressed his contemporaries on both public 
and private themes in the manner of an ancient poet 
and with a style deeply influenced by Horace. 

HSPh 48 (1937) 29-73 (Godolphin) 


Lesky, Albin—Motivkontamination (Hes. Erga 60- 
105, Apollod. 3.164-167, Petron. 63). (1) In Hom. 
Il. 24.527 there are two pithoi, one containing good 
and the other evil. In Theognis 1135 f. Elpis is the 
last good left on earth. Elpis is a good enclosed in 
a pithos, as in Babrius 58. Pandora shuts the lid 
of the pithos in order to keep the good. Hesiod 
enclosed Elpis with the evils because he ‘contam- 
inated’ the tale of the pithos full of evils with the 
tale of the pithos full of virtues. (2) The Peleus 
story in Apollodorus is a ‘contamination’ of the 
familiar Potiphar story (in its Greek form it in- 
cludes an animal hunt as an ordeal) and the story 
of the hunter who, falling asleep, is robbed of his 
kill by a rival who claims the reward of the hand 
of the king’s daughter. But the hunter produces the 
tongues of the animals, which he had cut out before 
falling asleep, and refutes the rival and wins the 
girl. The hunt is the common element in the two 
stories, and this accounts for the unusual presence 
of the king’s daughter, Sterope, in the ‘Potiphar’ 
portion of Apollodorus’ narrative. (3) Petronius 
combined the familiar motif of the stealing of a 
corpse by witches and substitution of a straw image 
in its place with the motif of the eating or stealing 
the heart and organs of a human being and filling 
the cavities with straw. 

WS 55 (1937) 21-31 (Wallace) 


Provasi, Gina—Z// problema dell’ origine dell’ elegia 
latina. The search for sources in the same genre has 
been carried to extremes in the effort to trace the 
development of literary genres. The differences be- 
tween the mythological and erudite Hellenistic elegy 
and the subjective erotic elegy of the Latin poets 
wrongly led to a belief in the existence of a ‘sub- 
jective’ Hellenistic elegy. The author believes that 
each poem should be considered as a work of art, and 
attention should be given to the method of treatment 
and to the psychological differences which two ap- 
parently analogous subjects present. There is no 
truly objective poetry, and in a sense the problem 
of the origin and originality of Latin elegy has no 
‘ragione di esistere.’ Scholars should free themselves 
from the belief that the origins of Latin elegy are 
to be found only in the Hellenistic period; Hellenistic 
poetry itself was a fusion of literary genres. The 
origins of Latin elegy may be seen in erotic epigram, 
in lyric poetry, in a fondness for individual senti- 
ments, in a weariness of the old myths. But to illus- 
trate the origins is not to deny originality, and the 
center of interest for the literary critic should be the 
personality of the poets, their characteristic traits 
and motives, and the manner in which they have 
created anew while working with traditional ma- 
terial. 

RFIC 65 N.S. 15 (1937) 32-41 





(Duckworth) 


History. Social Studies 


Lenschau, Thomas—Die Entstehung des spartan- 
ischen Staates. British excavations show a sharp 
break in Spartan civilization between 7th and 6th 
centuries. Conquest of Messene satisfied need of 
land, but created serious internal problem in guard- 
ing the mass of helots who outnumbered Spartans 


ten to one. Strict military regimen introduced by 
Lycurgus about 600. This date supported by Herod- 
otus and Aristotle, but local tradition and pride 
tended to throw him back to legendary past and this 
has become accepted view in history. Tyrtaeus fr. 9 
(Diehl) is not to be rejected as spurious because 
Spartans are described as having different armor 
from that in other verses. Rather, this fragment 
implies that poet lived in the transition period be- 
tween old and new systems. Conquest of Messene 
involved Sparta in a policy of imperialistic expan- 
sion, but reverse at Tegea and danger of helot upris- 
ing inspired a change to policy of alliances with 
Elis, Tegea, and Arcadia. The perioeci were Dorians 
settled in first invasions on the borders of Lacae- 
daemon. The helots were originally Achaeans re- 
duced to slavery after prolonged wars. Dorian 
Sparta established to keep helots in check in southern 
area. The rhetra recorded in Plutarch was the 
earliest constitution of Sparta. The 5 obae were 
local divisions, each providing 6 men to constitute, 
with the kings, the gerusia. They presented their 
advice to assembled people in monthly meetings and 
then withdrew while assembly deliberated. Royal 
power in Sparta was thus curtailed, but the kings 
retained their rights over perioeci, who were not 
represented in Spartan assembly. Introduction of 
ephorate ca. 630 limited powers of popular assembly. 
Klio 30 (1937) 269-289 (Johnson) 


Maschi, Carlo A.—La solennita della ‘heredis insti- 
tutio’ nel diritto romano. The requisites of heredis 
institutio in Roman ius civile are that the heir shall 
be appointed by a formula written in the Latin lan- 
guage and expressed in the imperative, and that no 
other testamentary dispositions shall precede the 
heredis institutio. The author traces the gradual 
weakening of these requirements, as shown by docu- 
mentary evidence, and holds that the constitutio of 
Constantius (339 A.D.) and that of Theodosius (439 
A.D.) do not represent radical innovations, but only 
the result of centuries of development. 
Aegyptus 17 (19387) 197-232 


Nesselhauf, H.—Von der feldherrlichen Gewalt des 
romischen Kaisers. Trajan added proconsul to his 
titles late in his reign, and thereafter this title was 
used whenever an emperor exercised command of 
troops in person. Until that time military com- 
petence was expressed by imperator. The republican 
proconsuls or propraetors, on being acclaimed impe- 
rator by troops, kept the title until their triumph. 
They had greater auctoritas, while their constitu- 
tional potestas was unchanged. In 38 B.c. Octavian 
took imperator as a sort of praenomen, and in 29 B.c. 
the Senate gave him perpetual right to its use. After 
22 B.c. the right of acclamation by the troops was 
withdrawn from all but members of the imperial 
household. Jmperator thus became the distinctive 
title of all living rulers, and they were so designated 
by the jurists of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Since 
the original significance was lost, Trajan introduced 
the proconsulship to signify the active exercise of 
military command. In the 2nd century the emperors 
took this title only outside Italy. though Hadrian 
avoided its use in the free city of Athens. Septimius 
Severus stationed a legion at Alba, and he claimed 
the title of proconsul within Italy, though not inside 
the pomerium. . 
Klio 30 (1937) 306-822 


Pink, K.—Rodmische und byzantinische Gewichte. 
Preliminary survey of weights preserved in mu- 


(Husselman) 


(Johnson) 
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seums with brief descriptions. Three periods in clas- 
sification. (1) Roman Empire to 300 a.p. Material 
in marble, travertine and serpentine. Greeks pre- 
ferred lead. Rome and Gaul used bronze. (2) Transi- 
tion period—Diocletian and Constantine. Charac- 
teristic is Greek influence—weights indicated usually 
by Greek characters. (3) Byzantine period to middle 
of 7th century. Greek characters dominate. Material 
uniformly bronze. Inscriptions show Christian influ- 
ence. 
Klio 30 (1937) 346-352 (Johnson) 

Saria, Balduin—Zur Geschichte des Kaisers Regal- 
ianus. An inscription from South Serbia, published 
by Vulié, records the presence of detachments of the 
Second Parthica, and the Third Augusta in that dis- 
trict in the reign of Gallienus. The Second Parthica 
was stationed regularly at Alba, the Third Augusta 
at Lambaesis. Their presence in the Balkans at this 
time is brought into relation with the letter recorded 
in Scriptores Hist. Aug. Tyr. trig. 10.101 in which 
Claudius Gothicus thanks Regilianus for the recov- 
ery of Illyricum in a battle at Scupi. 
Klio 30 (1937) 352-354 

Solari, A——IJntorno a Richiszrio capostipite della 


dinastia suebica. 
RFIC 65 N.S. 15 (1937) 46-47 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 


(Johnson) 


(Duckworth) 


Ancient Authors 


Anthologia Graeca—One Hundred Poems from the 
Palatine Anthology, in English, paraphrased bv 
Dudley Fitts; pp. 111. Norfolk, Conn.: New Direc- 
tions, 1938. $2.50 

Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, edited and translated by John William Mac- 
kail; 2 vols., pp. 175; 192. New York: Longmans, 
1938. $1.60; $1.50 


Augustine—Concerning the Teacher (De magistro) 
and On the Immortality of the Soul (De immor- 
talitate animae), translated from the Latin bv 
George G. Leckie; pp. 126. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1938. $1.10 


Demosthenes. Jaeger, Werner Wilhelm — Demos- 
thenes, the Origin and Growth of his Policy, trans- 
lated from the German by Edward Schouten Rob- 
inson; pp. 283. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1938. $2.50 

Herodotus. Powell, J. Enoch—A Lexicon to Herodo- 
tus; pp. 392. Cambridge University Press (New 
York: Macmillan), 1938. $14.00 

Giono, Jean—Naissance de |’Odvssée. Paris: 
Grasset, 1938. 18fr. 

New Testament. Clark, Kenneth W.—A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Greek New Testament Manuscripts 
in America; introduction by Edgar J. Goodspeed ; 
pp. 519, ill. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. $5.00 

Plautus—Plautus, Vol. 5, with an English transla- 
tion by Paul Nixon; pp. 377. Cambridge: Harvard 


Homer. 


University Press, 1938. (Loeb Classical Library) 


$2.50 
Plutarch—Plutarch. edited by C. B. Robinson: pp. 
95. New York: Putnams, 1937. $1.00 


Sophocles—Electra; a version for the modern stage, 
with notes on production and a critical biblio- 
graphy by Francis Fergusson; pp. 74. New York: 
Scott, 1938. $1.50 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


de Angelis, Michael—The Correct Pronunciation of 
Latin According to Roman Usage, edited by Nicola 
A. Montani; pp. 47. Philadelphia: St. Gregory 
Guild, 1937. $0.75 

Boisacq, Emile—Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grecque, étudiée dans ses rapports avec les 
autres langues indo-européenes; pp. xxx, 1155. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1938. 275fr. 





History. Social Studies 


Petrie, Flinders—The Funeral Furniture of Egypt, 
stones and metal vases: pp. 82, 45 pls. British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt (London: Quar- 
itch), 1938. 25s. 

Phythian-Adams, W. S.—The Fullness of Israel, a 
study of the meaning of sacred history; pp. 226. 
Oxford University Press, 1938. 8s.6d. 








Art. Archaeology 


Beyen, H. G.—Die pompejanische Wanddekoration 
vom zweiten bis zum vierten Stil; pp. xii, 370, ill., 
60 pls. Hague: Nijhoff, 1938. 25 gldrs. 


von der Osten, Hans A.—The Alishar Hiiyiik Sea- 
sons of 19380-1982, Part 2. Cambridge Universitv 
Press (Chicago: Chicago University Press), 1938. 
(Researches in Anatolia, Vol. 8) 157s.6d. 

Petrie, Flinders—Anthedon (Sinai); with chapters 
by J. C. Ellis; pp. 23, 51 pls. British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt (London: Quaritch), 1938. 
25s. 

Philosophy. Religion. Science 

Fuller, Benjamin A. G.—A History of Philosophy; 

pp. 684. New York: Holt, 1938. $3.80 


Hurd-Mead, Kate Campbell—A History of Women in 
Medicine from the Earliest Times to the Begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century; pp. xvi, 569. 
Haddam, Conn.: Haddam Press, 1938 


Ritual and Cults of Pre-Roman 
Haverford: Lake, 1937. $2.00 


Textbooks 


Hill, Victor D., Dorothy M. Seeger and Bertha M. 
Winch—tTeaching First-Year Latin: second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, pp. xvi, 280, ill. Ohio 
Latin Service Committee, 1938. $1.60 

Combines the contributions of many experienced 
teachers on all phases of first-year work. Objectives are 
discussed, devices explained, and full bibliographies 
given. 





Rosenzweig, Irene 
Iguvium; pp. 152. 





Miscellaneous 





Robertson, J. C_——Latin Songs New and Old; second 
edition, revised and enlarged, pp. 68. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1937 

Collection of popular lyrics translated into Latin, and 


some original Latin verses, classical, mediaeval and 
modern to be sung to tunes suggested by the author. 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE ATLANTIC STATES ve 


The Thirty-frrst Annual Meeting > 


WILL BE HELD AT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 29-30, 1938 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Friday, April 29 
10:00 A.M. First Session, FOSTER AUDITORIUM | 
Papers by Dr. Nira L. BuTver, Pennsylvania College for Women; 
DEAN CHARLES M. Lee, Geneva College; Prorrssor J. P. PrircHArp, 
Washington and Jefferson College; Miss HELEN S$. MAcDOona cp, 
Abington Friends School 
12:00 M. Executive Committee Luncheon 
2:00 P.M. Second Session 
Illustrated Papers by Dr. JorHAM JOHNSON, University of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. JoHN F. Latimer, George Washington University; PROFESSOR 
CaspER J. KRAEMER, JR., New York University 
4:00 P.M. Tea 
6:00 P.M. Informal Gathering for Dinner 
8:00 P.M. Third Session 
Presidential Address by Miss Mitprep DEAN; Paper by PROFEssoR 
Ernest L. Herricu, New York University 


Saturday, April 30 
9:00 A.M. Business Session, Foster Auditorium, followed by 
Fourth Session 
Papers by Miss Grace ALBriGHt, Clarksburg, West Virginia; Dr. 
JoHN F. GumMmMerE, William Penn Charter School; Dr. Roperr H. 
CHASTNEY, Townsend Harris High School, New York; Mrs. W. A. 
Peery, Winchester, Virginia 
11:00 A.M. Conferences 
A. Latin in Catholic Schools 
B. ‘Teaching of College Greek 
C. Visual Methods of Teaching Latin 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon in Cathedral of Learning, sponsored by Pittsburgh Classical 
Club 
2:00 P.M. Fifth Session 
Papers by Proressor L. ARNOLD Post, Haverford College ; 
Proressor L. R. SHERO, Swarthmore College 








Members of the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and vicinity will invite to their homes 
all members from a distance who are attending the meeting. Those who will accept this hospi- 
tality are asked to write to Miss Gertrude Swift, High School, Avalon, Pennsylvania, as early 
as possible. Those members who prefer hotel accommodations may make reservations with any 
of the following im the Oakland district: Hotel Schenley, Webster Hall Hotel, Hotel Fairfax. 

PROFESSOR JAMES STINCHCOMB 
Chairman, Local Committee, University of Pittsburgh 

















